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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 
BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from page 42.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
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; tear myseli from contemplation of the evils |! this person, which experience affords us. 
| of which it is but too certain that thou wast || | reflected on the alliance which common- 
"9 , i . : ‘ 

the author, and limit my view to those | ly subsists between ignorance and the prac- 
i harmless appearances which attended thy | tice of agriculture, and indulged myself in 
entrance on the stage. 


i || airy speculations as to the influence of pro- 
i 


| One sunny afternoon, I was standing in || gressive knowledge in dissolving this al- 

| the door of my house, when I marked aj liance, and imbodying the dreams of the 
. 1] _ 

| person passing close to the edge of the | poets. I asked why the plough and the 


| bank that was in front. Tis pace was ajjhoe might not become the trade of every 


I now come to the mention of a person ) cprejess and lingering one, and had none | 
with whose name the most turbulent sen- | of that gracefulness and ease which distin- | 
sations are connected, Jt is with a shud- I guish a person with certain advantages of. 
dering reluctance that I enter on the pro-|| education from a clown. His gait was | 
vince of describing him. Now it is that | rustic and awkward. His form was un- 


human being, and how this trade might be 
made conducive to, or, at least, consistent 
with the acquisition of wisdom and elo- 
quence. 

Weary with these reflections, I returned 














begin to perceive the difficulty of the task | 
which I have undertaken; but it would be | 


weakness to shrink from.it. My blood is }) 


congealed: and my fingers are palsied | 


'gainly and disproportioned. Shoulders | to the kitchen to perform some household 
_ broad and square, breast sunken, his head | office. I had usually but one servant, and 
_ drooping, his body of unitorm breadth, sup- | she was a girl about my own age. I was 
| ported by long, and lank legs, were the in- | busy near the chimney, and she was em- 


when I call up his image. Shame upon || gredients of his frame. His garb was not ill ployed near the door of the apartment, 


my cowardly and infirm heart! Hitherto [| 
have proceeded with some degree of com- 


posure, but now I must pause. I mean not. 


that dire remembrance shall subdue my | 
courage, or baffle my design, but this weak- 
ness cannot be immediately conquered. I) 
must desist for a little while. 

I have taken a few turns in my chamber, | 
and have gathered strength enough to pro-| 
ceed. Yet have I not projected a task be-| 
yond my power toexecute? If thus, on| 
the very threshold of the scene, my knees | 
faulter, and I sink, how shall I support my- | 
self, when I rush into the midst of horrors, | 
such as no heart has hitherto conveived, | 
nor tongue related? I sicken and recoil at | 
the prospect, and yet my irresolution is | 
momentary. I have not formed this design 
upon slight grounds, and though I may, at 
times, pause and hesitate, I will not be 
finally diverted from it. 

And thou, O most fatal and potent of 
mankind! in what terms shall I describe 





thee? What werds are adequate to the 


| adapted to sucha figure. A slouched hat, | when some one knocked. The door was 
tarnished by the weather, a coat of thick | opened by her, and she was immediately 
gray cloth, cut and wrought, as it seemed, | addressed with “ Pry’thee, good girl, canst 
| by a country tailor, blue worsted stockings, thou supply a thirsty man with a glass of 
and shoes fastened by thongs, and deeply | buttermilk?’ She answered, that there 
discoloured by dust, which brush had never | was none in the house. “ Aye, but there 
disturbed, constituted his dress. |, is some in the dairy yonder. Thou know- 
There was nothing remarkable in these || est as well as I, though Hermes never taught 
appearances; they were frequently to be | thee, that, though every dairy be a house, 
met with on the road, and in the harvest | every house is not a dairy.” To this 
‘field. I cannot tell why I gazed upon | speech, though she understood only a part 
‘them, on this occasion, with more than or-|| of it, she replied, by repeating her assur- 
dinary attention, unless it were that such | ances, that she had none to give. “ Well 
figures were seldom seen by me, except on | then,” rejoined the stranger, “ for charity’s 
the road or field. This lawn was only tra- || sweet sake, hand me forth a cup of cold 
versed by men whose views were directed || water.” The girl said she would go to the 
to the pleasures of the walk, or the gran- || spring and fetch it. Nay give me the 
deur of the scenery. || cup, and sufler me to help myself. Nei- 
| He passed slowly along, frequently paus- | ther manacled nor lame, I should merit 
ing, as if to examine the prospect more de- || burial in the maw of carrion crows, if I 
‘liberately, but never turning his eye towards || laid this task upon thee.” She gave him 
the house, so as to allow me a view of his | the cup, and he turned to go to the spring. 
countenance. Presently he entered a copse | listened to this dialogue in sileace.— 
at a small distance, and disappeared. My } The words uttered by the person without, 








just delineation of thy character? How/||eye followed him while he remained in || affected me as somewhat singular, but what 
shall I detail the means which rendered || sight. If his image remained for any du- | chiefly rendered them remarkable, was che 


the secrecy of thy purposes unfathomable ? 
But I will not anticipate. Let me recover, 
if possible, a sober straim. Let me keep 
down the flood of passion’ that would ren- 
der me precipitate, or powerless. Let me 
stifle the agonies that are awakened by thy 
name. Let me, for a time, regard thee as 





a being of no terrible attributes. Let me 


ration in my fancy after his departure, it 1 tone that accompanied them. It was whol- 
was because no other object occurred suf- || ly new. My brother's voice and Pleyel’s 
ficient to expel it. were musical and energetic. I had fondly 

I continued in the same spot for half an || imagined, that, in this respect, they were 
hour, vaguely, and by fits, contemplating || surpassed by none. Now my mistake was 
the image of this wanderer, and drawing, |j detected. I cannot pretend to communi 
from outward appearances, those inferences || cate the impressiou that was made upon 














, with respect to the intellectual history of |; me by these accents, or to depict the de- 
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gree in which force and sweetness were 
blended in them. They were articulated 
with a distinctness that was unexampled 
in my experience. But this was not all. 
The voice was not only mellifluent and 
clear, but the emphasis was so just, and 
the modulation so impassioned, that it 
seemed as if a heart of stofe could not fail 
of being moved by it. It imparted to me 
an emotion altogether involuntary and un- 
controulable.. When he uttered the words 





“ for charity’s sweet sake,” I dropped the 
cloth that I held in my hand, my heart 
overflowed with sympathy, and my eyes 
with unbidden tears. 

This description will appear to you tri- 
fling or incredible. The importance of 
these circumstances will be manifested in 
the sequel. The manner in which I was 
affected on this occasion, was, to my own 
apprehension, a subject of astonishment. 
The tones were indeed such as I never 
heard before; but that they should in an 
instant, as it were, dissolve me in tears, 
will not easily be believed by others, and 
can scarcely be comprehended by myself. 

It will be readily supposed that I was 
somewhat inquisitive, as to the person and 
demeanour of our visitant. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, I stepped to the door and 
looked after him. Judge my surprise, 
when I beheld the self-same figure that had 
appeared a half hour before upon the bank. 
My fancy bad conjured up a very different 
image. A form, and attitude, and garb, 
were instantly created worthy to accompa- 
ny such elocution ; but this person was, in 
all visible respects, the reverse of this phan- 
tom. Strange as it may seem, I could not 

' speedily reconcile myself to this disappoint- 
ment. Instead of returning to my employ- 
ment, I threw myself in a chair that was 
placed opposite the door, and sunk into a 
fit of musing. 

My attention was, in a few minutes, re- 
called by the stranger, who returned with 
the empty cup in his hand: I had not 
thought of the circumstance, or should cer- 
tainly have chosen a different seat. He 
no sooner showed himself, than a confused 


sense of impropriety, added to the sudden- | 


ness of the interview, for which, not hav- 
ing foreseen it, I had made no preparation, 
threw me into a state of the most painful 
embarrassment. He brought with lim a 
placid brow ; but no sooner had he cast his 
eyes upon me, than his face was as glow. 
j flused as my own. He placed the 











cup upon the bench, stammered out thanks, 
and retired. 

It was some time before I could recover 
my wonted composure. I had snatched a 
view of the stranger’s countenance. The 
impression that it made was vivid and in- 
delible. His cheeks were pallid and lank, 
his eyes sunken, his forehead overshadowed 
by coarse straggling hairs, his teeth large 
and irregular, though sound and brilliantly 
white, and his chin discoloured by a tetter. 
His skin was of coarse grain, and sallow 
hae. Every feature was wide of beauty, 
and the outline of his face, reminded you 
of an inverted cone. 

And yet his forehead, so far as shaggy 
locks would allow it to be seen, his eyes 
lustrously black, and possessing, in the 
midst of haggardness, a radiance inexpres- 
sibly serene and potent, and something in 
the rest of his features, which it would be 
in vain to describe, but which served to 
betoken a mind of the highest order, were 
essential ingredients in the portrait. This, 
in the effects which immediately flowed) 
from it, I count among the most extraordi- 
nary incidents of my life. This face, seen 
for a moment, continued for hours to occu- 
py my fancy, to the exclusion of almost 
every other image. 
spend the evening with my brother, but I 
could not resist the inclination of forming 
a sketch upon paper of this memorable 
visage. Whether my hand was aided by 
any peculiar inspiration, or I was deceived 
by my own fond conceptions, this portrait, 
though hastily executed, appeared unexcep- 
tionable to my own taste. 

I placed it at all distances, and in all 
lights; my eyes were rivetted upon it.— 
Half the night passed away in wakefulness 
and in contemplation of this picture. So 
flexible, and yet so stubborn, is the human 
mind. So obedient to impulses the most 
transient and brief, and yet so unalterably 
observant of the direction which is given 
to it! How little did I then foresee the) 
termination of that chain, of which this, 
may be regarded as the first link ? 

Next day arose in darkness and storm. 
Torrents of rain fell daring the whole day, 
attended with incessant thunder, which re- 
verberated in stunning echoes from the op- 
posite declivity. The inclemency of the 
air would not allow me to walk out. I had, 
indeed, no inclination to leave my apart- 
ment. I betook myself to the contempla- 


I had purposed to} 
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|had rather enhanced than diminished. J] 
laid aside my usual occupations, and seat- 
ing myself at a window, consumed the day 
in alternately looking out upon the storm, 
and gazing at the picture which lay upon a 
table before me. You will, perhaps, deem 
this conduct somewhat singular, and ascribe 
it to certain peculiarities of temper. lam 
not aware of any such peculiarities. ] 
can account for my devotion to this image 
no otherwise, than by supposing that its 
properties were rare and prodigious.— 
Perhaps you will suspect that such were 
the first inrdads of a passion incident to 
every female heart, and which frequent- 
ly gains a footing by means even more 
slight, and more improbable than these.— 
I shall not controvert the reasonableness of 
the suspicion, but leave you at liberty te 
draw, from my narrative, what conclusions 
you please. 


A. 
Seen epee — 
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YAMOYDEN, 

A Tale of the Wars of King Philip: in six Canto: 
By the late Rev. James Wailis Eastburn, A.M. and 
his Friend, 

( Continued from page 45.) 


Indiati eloquence, from the specimens 
we have seen, is extremely bold and pas- 
sionate, especially when under the influence 
of any extraordinary excitement. We de 
not recollect of ever reading a more po- 
tent appeal to the feelings, than the speech 
of Legan, the Mingoe chief, given by 
Mr. Jefferson, and we always look for the 
same energetic style in pieces of this cast; 
but it is impossible to keep up the same 
nervous tone without some semblance of 
affectation, especially when sketched mere 
ly from fancy. Mr. Eastburn, however, 
has remedied, in a great measure, this pre- 
valent blemish in the following speech of 
the Sachem. 

After commanding silence by his stern 


demeanour and lowering aspect, Metacom 


} 


thus proceeded :— 


*€ Still do we live? to yonder skies 

Yet does our warm breath buoyant rise— 

To that Great Spirit; who ne'er inhales 
Inceuse from all thé odorous gales, 

In the world of warrior souls, more blest, 
Than that respired from the freeman’s breast ' 
Yet do we live? or struck by fear, 

As the wretch by subtle sorcerer near, 
Palsied and pining, must we lie 





tion of this purirait, whose attractions time! 





In yon dark fen, and dimly spy 
Our fathers’ hills, our native sky = 


























So 








Like the coward ghosts, whom the bark of stone 


Leaves in the eternal wave to moany 
And wail for ever, as they desery 

The blissful isle they can come not nigh; 
Where the souls of the brave from toi! released, 
Prolong the chase, the dance, the feast, 
And fill the sparkling chalice bigh, 
From the springs of immortality ! 

Say, has oblivion kindly come, 

To veil remembrance in its gloom ? 
Have ye forgot, that whilome here, 
Your fathers drove the bounding deer ; 
When now so works the Evil One, 

Like heartless deer their children run ;— 
Or trembling in their darksome Jair, 
While fear’s cold dews gush full and fast, 
One venturous glance no longer dare 

Round on their native forests cast. 

The hunters eame, the charm they brought; 
The tempting lure the senseless sought, 

And tamely to the spoiler gave 

The ancient birthright of the brave! 


* Oblivion? O! the films of age 
Shall shroud yon sun's resplendent eye, 
And waning in bis pilgrimage, 

His latest beam in heaven shall die, 
Ere on the soil from whence we fled, 
The story of our wrongs be dead ! 
Could the tall trunk of peace once more 
Lift its broad foliage on our shore ; 

And on the beaver robe outspread 

Our remnant rest beneath its shade ; 
From stainless bow]s send incense high 
Amid the blue and cloudless sky ; 

Mark round us waves unrimpled flow, 
And o’er green paths no bramble grow ; 
Say where in earth profoundly deep, 
Should all our wrongs in darkness sleep? 
What art the sod shall o’er them heap; 
And rear the tree whose verdant tower 
Aloft shall build, beneath embower— 
Till men shall pass and shali not know 
The secrets foul that rest below ? 

The memory ne’er can die, of all 

For blood, for vengeance that can eall, 
While feels a red man in his breast 
The might, the soul his sires possest, 
Toil, death, and danger can defy, 

Look up to heaven, and proudly cry, 
Eternal and Almighty One, 

Father of al! I am thy sow! 


“ Poor, erouching children of the brave!! 
Lo! where the broad and sparkling wave 
Anointed once the freeman s shore, 

Your father’s tents arise no more. 

There lie your masters in their pride ; 
And not so thick, o'er torpid tide, 

The blessed light that beams on earth 
Warns the coil’d vipers into birth, 

And not so loathsome do they spread 
Their slime along its sedgy bed, 

As glittering on my aching eyes, 

The white man’s homes accarséd rise ! 

I rave ;—and ye are cold and tame; 
Forget ye Massasoiet’s shame ? 
Forget ye him, whe, snared and caught, 
Soar’d on the chainless wings of thought, 
A lowly captive might not be, 

For his heart broke, and he was free! 
Last, poorest of a mighty race, 
Proscribed devoted to the chase, 

I hold this cumbrous load of life, 

Avenging powers! {pom you; 
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The remnant of its dreary strife \} 
To boarded vengeance due! 
But ye—live on; and lowly kneel, 
And crouching, kiss the ifpending steel, iF 
Which, in mere weariness of toil, 
Full sated with your kinsmen’s spoil, 
May haply grant the boon to live ;— 
For this your cringing taubut give ; 
And o’er your father’s hallow’d grave 
Drag the foul members of the slave! 
O slaves! the children of the free! 
The hunted brute cries shame on ye! 
At bay each threatening horn he turns, 
As fierce the enclosing circle burns ;— 
And ye are baited in your lair, 
And will ye fight not for despair ?” 











This speech was received by his audi-| 
tors with their characteristic extravagance : | 


Ta all his warriors, as he spoke, 

The rising fury fiercely woke ; 

Each tomahawk, in madness swayed, 

Gleam'‘d mid the forest’s quivering shade ; 

Loud rose the war-whoop, wild and shrill ; 

The frowning rock, the towering hill 
Prolong’d the indignant cry. 








But there was one who was silent amidst 
their “ shout of pride.” Young Agamoun, 
had “ long since, from the Mohegan shore,” 
borne the Sachem and his warriors ; but 


He saw his marshall’d tribe oppose 
‘Their brethren, as their mortal foes; 

He saw their scanted numbers fail, 
Like autumn’s leaves on winter's gale ; | 
Until, his hopes, his followers gone, j 
The western chief remain’d alone. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
He is severely upbraided by the chief | 


for his lukewarmness. He at length breaks 
silence : 
—‘* Whate’er of private feud my heart 


To my tongue’s language might impart, 
I learnt to bury and to bide, 





When battling on my country’s side. 

Who, when her sacred cause inspires, 
Enkindles at polluted fires, 

Where unclean spirits hold retreat, 

Where none but the impure may meet, 

His passions base, revenge or pride— 

Curst be that guilty parricide ! 

O noteless in the songs of fame, 

A beacon blaze his recreant name! 
Hovering for ever may it be 

O’er the dull fens of infamy! 

The stem must crack—the cause must fail, 
If such unholy warmth prevail ! 

But wherefore more? ye've known me long, 
Ye saw me when your cause was strong-— 
Ye proved me, when your hopes were weak, 
If ye have found me wanting, speak ! 


“ Here if we linger, what remains ? 
Inglorious death, accursid chains! 

Ah! though the bleak and sheeted blast 
Round Haup’s bare cliffs its shroud shall cast, 
And sweep in howling, wild affiny, 

The sere and shivering leaves away, 

Again its demon far will fly, 

When milder spirits rule the sky ; 

The moon of birds her horns wil] show, 








The bough will bud, the fountain flow :. I 
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But, Metacom, thy second spring 

No Weko-lis shall ever sing! 

Once Pawkanawkut’s warriors stood, 
Thick as the colamns of the wood ; 

On shores and isles, unconquered men, 
Called Massasoiet Father, then : 

The blasting wind with poison’d breath 
Brought on its wither’d pinions, death, 
Ere bade the Owannox o'er the deep 
Their castle-barks triumphant sweep :~— 
Past is the autumn of our pride, 

When every leaf with blood was died :-— 
And now dread Winter's troop alone 
Shriek round our power and promise gone! 
From earth when nations perish, ne'er 
Again their leaflets shall appear. 

The stranger, in the after time, 

Weets not of glory’s earlier clime ! 
Perchance, like yon dwarf firs that grow 
Rooted in rocky cleft on high, 

As things above, or joy, or wo, 

That frown against the beauteous sky— 
Of all our tribes, the heirs of want, 

A feeble few our land may haunt; 

The gloomy ghosts of dead renown 
Awhile from sire to son go down ; 

And as with spectral visit say 

That here the red men once had sway ' 


“ Veiling in gloom his awful face, 
The Spirit smiles not on our race, 

As once he smiled with beams of bliss, 
Ere discord’s snakes were heard to hiss 
One council fire the nations knew ; 

One ample roof o'er all was spread ; 
The stately tree beside it grew, 
The skies of blue rose overhead. 
Once on our wampum-belts, how fair 
The stainless lines of peace were wrought, 
And all the sacred symbols there, 
With wise and friendly meaning fraught‘ 
Onee circling far the glittering chain 
Begirt the sea, the isles, the maia ; 
The belt is broke ; the chain is riven, 
And we are left by angry heaven! 
Fraught with our weal and with our wo, 
The tide of fate runs deep aad slow ; 
On to eternity it rides, 
Mysterious as the wave, 
Where Huron disembogues its tides, 
That slowly rises, slow subsides, 
As cycles find their grave. 
Full low our country’s best blood runs, 
And few, and feeble, are her sons ; 
Will ye the desperate venture wy, 
And leave the dreary channel dry ? 


¢ Wild are the wolds and deep the woods 
That girdle far our western floods. 

There merrily the red-deer roam, 

There may we fight ourselves a home! 
Yet may submission purchase peace,” 


He was here interrupted by the Sachem, 


who bid him cease, in an angry tone, and 


—from beside him caught 

The tube with deadly vengeance fraught ;— 
Then instant forth Ahauton stood, 

(He, too, of the Mohegan blood,) 

But short the raging Sachem broke 

The words the intercessor spoke. 

& By Sassacbus’ honour'd bones, 

Where’er, untomb d in sacred stones, 

In the fierce Maquas clime they iuie— 

Ne more, er with him thou shalt die!” 
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Then on his friend the saetesanl chief 
Cast a last look intent and brief; 
It bade Ahauton not to dare 
‘The wolf’s wide fangs within his lair, 
But life for nobler vengeance bear. 
Stern lower’d the Wampanoigs round, 
Subdued beneath their cheiftain’s frown ; 
Breath'd to the doom of death no sound, 
While Agamoun knelt calmly dowp, 
Unbleneh'd and firm ; awhile his gaze 
The horde, the earth, the heaven surveys, 
As giving them his last good-bye :— 
** Brothers! behold a warrior die! 
For kindred let the white men grieve ; 
To these who love me, all | leave 
Is the large legacy of hate ! 
True as the ball that drinks my blood, 
Mohegan warrior shall make good 
Teo Metacom and his the debt. 
Escape be yours ;—but O! if won, 
Beware!” he spoke no more, 
For closely now the levelled gun 
Was placed his heart before. 


A moment's pause intensely still— 

A quick, cold, deep, and silent thrill— 
‘The steel gives fire—chieftain fell— 
The death-shot’s sound his only knell, 
And a low murmur's smother'd tone 





GEORGE THIBAUT. 


George Thibaut had received from na- 
ture one of those weak characters suscep- 
tible alike of every impression, whether 
good or evil, which passively suffer them- 
selves to be elevated to virtue, or degraded 
to vice by circumstances ; and when they 
have deservedly incurred reproach for their 
errors, think it a sufficient justification to 
allege the correctness of their intention. A 
Jegible hand-writing and plodding habits 
had recommended him to several of the 
inferior stations in a public office; but as 
his abilities were narrow, and he had no 
powerful patrons, his promotion was al- 
ways uncertain. Reckoning upon the per- 
manency of his situation, Thibaut had mar- 
ried an amiable and sensible, but portion- 
less young woman. Nevertheless, by a 
laudable economy he had hitherto kept 
above want; his wife had presented him 
with two lovely children, who improved 

in miad and person as they grew up, in 
spite of all obstacles, and she had just lain 
in of a third, when poor George received 
his dismslesion. The new director of his 
department thought it necessary to signal- 
ize his appointment by a compliance wit!: 
the popular cry of the day. “ Retrencir 
meni” was the fashion; with one strok 

of his pen he involved a hundred deserving 
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cable; an excellent mode of getting rid of 
complaints and expostulations. 

Despair can never bring relief: George 
did not suffer himself to be discouraged ; 
he applied to all whom he thought his 
friends, and at length found-one in a large 
contractor for government stores, who had 
amassed an immense fortune, and wanted 
a secretary to copy his letters. He requir- 
ed a person able to write his own language 
correctly, so as to be capable of supplying 
his place in corresponding, when necessa- 
ry, one who would not object to remain in 
' his office from eight o’clock in the morning 
‘till nine inthe evening; and he offered to 
_any person who possessed all these qualifica- | 
| tions 1800 francs (£75) a year, with a pro- 
mise of augmenting his salary if he found 
him deserving. George suited him entire- 








| without remuneration. 
Georg~’s new master had been many 


years in the service of the Count de Ley- 
rac, and was actually in hopes of succeed- 


| ing to the post of valet de chambre, when 





the revolution took place. His master 
quitted France ; Germain remained bebind. 
His industry left no path untried, and one 
continued series of success crowned his ex- 
ertions ; he purchased furniture, took leases 
of the vacant hotels, contracted for the de- 
molition of the chateaux of the nobility, 
and was soon considered one of the richest 
capitalits in Paris. To prove himself wor- 
thy of his good fortune, his extravagance 
was boundless; his manners lost their for- 
mer rusticity ; fashionably rude to his old 
benefactors, he was supple and cringing to 
his present ones: the women found his 
magnificent parties delightful; the men 
agreed that he was really almost deserving 
of his wealth; and by degrees, he had 
become accustomed to that consideration 
which riches invariably command in what- 
ever way they may have been acquired.— 
Germain, whose assumed name I} shall not 
mention for private reasons, had attained 
the summit of prosperity, when a trifling 
accident threatened to overthrow the edi- 


fice he had reared with so much toil and 
pains. 











ly ; and the contractor having learned that | 
he had been disimissed, and was in distress, | 
took advantage of his misfortune, and | 
obliged him to come for a month upon trial | 
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persons in misery - eave, wt ine he derived from his contracts iid govern- 
bows feeling the injustice and cruelty of | 
such a measure, he announced it as irrevo- 


| ment, Germain, become more insatiable in 
proportion as his treasures increased, had 
amused himself from time to time by falsi- 
| fying his accounts: his ingenuity had found 
out the secret of doubling the number of the 
| signatures of some of the principal officers 
of government; and the treasury, which 
seldom calls in question the correctness of 
a contractor’s accounts, had paid for a few 
articles, which, by mere forgetfulness on his 
part, were never supplied. If Germain 
had been prudent enough to stop at these 
first essays of his ingenuity, nothing would 
have been discovered ; but he was so in- 
discreet as to go on, and whether his hand 
grew careless by habit, or the facility with 
which he found his accounts were passed, 
made him more negligent, certain it is, that 
at last suspicions arose, at which he be- 
came seriously alarmed. 

Twelve hundred thousand livres per 
annum, form a vast mass of presumptive 
evidence in favour of an accused person, 
perhaps one of the strongest proofs of inno- 
cence that can be adduced in the eyes of 
justice. Germain knew this well, and bis 
terror was consequently not of long dura- 
tion. However, having learned that an 
accusation had been preferred against him, 
and that it was in contemplation to arrest 
him, investigate his accounts, and compel 
hjm to a private restitution of his ill-gotten 
profits, he resolved to provide against any 
such disagreeable result. With this view 
he sounded several of his clerks, and not 
| succeeding, applied to George. He knew 
the distressed situation of his secretary, his 
domestic embarrassments, and the poverty 
which threatened him ; and after a prepa- 
ratory conversation of some length, he gave 
Thibaut to understand that it depended 
upon himself to ameliorate his own desti- 
‘ny, and that of his wife and children.— 
Without wholly explaining himself, he in- 
sinuated that a great sacrifice would be re- 
quired, the reward for which, would be 
| proportionably liberal. 
nal, justice, imprisonment, escaped from 
his lips; and desiring George to return to 
his family for the rest of the day, he put 
into his hands a copy of les Codes, recom- 
mending him to read over attentively pages 
617, and 618. As soon as he reached 
home, Thibaut opened the book, and at 
the marked pages, it treated on the punish- 
| ment decreed for those guilty of the crime 








Not contented with the immense profits || of forgery in public cr private accounts.— 
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A sudden light broke upon the OPE: 
George ; he saw the precipice before him, 
and recoiled from it with horror. 

Thibaut had shut the book ; he re-open- | 
ed it mechanically ; his eyes involuntarily | 
glanced over the paragraph; he read it a 
second time, and again a third time, then 


er: 


closing the book, he walked up and down | i 


ihe room, repeating the clauses to himself. 
The ragged clothing of his family met his 


view, and a sigh escaped him in compar- | 


ing them with those of the family of M. 
Germain. His wife, habituated and re- 
signed to every privation as regarded Mer-| 


self, could not behold her children want | 


without tears. ‘So very little would make | 
us all happy,” said she.—* So little !”’ ex | 
claimed Thibaut, and rushed out of the 
house without uttering another word. 

At the door he met a poor creature | 
whose honesty was unquestioned, yet who 
was actually starving: this miserable end, | 
which seemed alike impending over Thi-| 
baut and his little ones, made him shudder. 
Some paces farther on, he was nodded to | 
by a bankrupt in his carriage. Every one 
seemed to shun the first; every one, on the 
contrary, courted the notice of the second, 
This difference could not escape Thibaut’s 
observation. Whilst he was leaning against 
the wall, absorbed in these reflections, he 
was accosted by a friend, from whom he}! 
learned, that the splendid equipage belong- | 
ed toa man who had purchased, by five} 
years’ residence in Sainte Pelagie, the right 
of defrauding his principal creditor. On 
his return home, he was astonished to find 
that his wife had received a visit from M. 
Germain, who had expressed a lively inter- 
est in her welfare, and whose generous sen- 
sibility had not confined itself to mere ver- | 
bal assurances of friendship. 


| me 100 louis for the expenses of my trial, 
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inyeclf-dhe errors which you have commit- if I were as destitute as you are; but un- 
ted in your mer ” Errors! an ex- | fortunately I have acquired wealth, and 
cellent word.” “ Ten years’ imprison- | this is too great a sacrifice.” Thibaut 
‘ment, and hard labour, will be my sen- | smiled contemptuously, and then assuming 
tence.” It may, however, possibly be | a more serious tone, signified fo his mis- 
| mitigated . we shall be able to bring for-, ter, that his resolution was fixed, and that 
ward or invent circumstances which may | no arguments could induce him to alter it. 
induce the judges to remit one half. You) I 
are twenty-seven years of age; | 


lhe latter tried in vain to shake his deter- 
at thirty- | mination; he exaggerated the chances of 
two you will re-enter the world with re- | an acquittal, of which he knew very well 
commendations from your inspectors, auda there was no hope; but at length seeing 
| | debt of gratitude due from me, which can | that he could not make a better bargain, 
inever be repaid.” On the latter alone, | he was obliged to accede to George’s terms, 
| T build my hopes.” “ Goon.” “ have | in order to screen himself from the punish- 
a wife and three children.” Lovely , ment he so justly merited. 
creatures! I saw them yesterday, and J) At the end of a few days, suspicion was 
promise you never to forsake them.” “1 | artfully directed to Thibaut: he was ar- 
demand then, first, that you shall settle | rested, tried, and found guilty. Every one 
“upon my wife 10,000 franes (£400) a year, ‘execrated his perfidy, and pitied the wor- 
and give each of my children 20,000 thy contractor for having been so unfortu- 
[crowns the money to be deposited to-. nate as to place confidence in such a villain. 
|| morrow, with a solicitor whom I shall | ile answered the condolences of his friends 
| name.” -“ But, my dear friend, this is too! by expressing his compassion for his un- 
‘exorbitant.” “ Besides this, you shall give happy clerk, and acquired the greatest 
| praise for his generous benevolence in pub- 
“ That is something more reas ||licly bestowing on poor Thibaut the hun- 
sonable.” <“ A thousand crowns after my | dred louis previously agreed upon between 
sentence is passed, in order to mitigate the | them. 
rigour of its execution.” ‘ Is that requi- | George’s wife and children quitted France 
site?” And 1000 louis on my commit- before the conclusion of a trial, the issue of 
| tal to prison, to enable me to effect my es- | which could not be doubted; they took 
‘cape, and procure a passage on board seme | with them the price of their husband’ s and 
vessel to the United States, whither I shall | ‘father’s disgrace, and changing their name, 
‘immediately repair with my family.”—_ settled at Philadelphia. 
“ Really, my dear Thibaut, you canuot be | At the expiration of six months, George 


| &e.” 





in earnest: all this amounts to nearly rejoined them in that city. No one has 


400,000 francs.” ‘I save your honour |ever suspected his adventures: he lives 
‘and reputation.” ‘ True, but in con- there very retired, educating his children, 
| science you ask too much.” ‘ Only ima- |whom he has protected from poverty and 
‘gine me in your situation.” I can con- seduction, in principles more solid than 
‘ceive all the disagreeables of it: to see | those he himself received; and has made 


one’s self brought to trial and condemned, | himself equally beloved and respected by 





George passed a wretched night, agitat- | 
ed by a thousand conflicting thoaghts. In| 
the morning, having weighed well all the 
advantages and disadvantages of the two 
lines of conduct before him, he formed his 
resolution, and hastened to the house of his 
master, who was anxiously expecting him. 
As soon as the latter perceived Thibaut, 
he ran to meet him, took him by the hand, 
and, after having compelled him to par 
take of an elegant and sumptuous break. 
fast, demanded what he had decided upon 
“ To serve you,” replied George. * In 
deed!” =“ I have read the penal cod: 
with attention, and I am perfectly aware 


of the punishment 1 incur by taking upon || ¢ 


it is doubtless very distressing ; but you | | his irreproachable conduct. So true is it 
‘know when one’s conscience is clear, the | that there are men in the world to whom 
opinions of other people are of no very ma- nothing but a little more wealth is wanting 
terial consequence: besides, you take the | to render them deserving of the title of hon- 
worst side of the question; we may find _netes gens. Such is the anecdote, which 
means to evade the laws, some flaw in the | may possibly afford amusement and instrac- 
indictment, or the absence of a witness: 1 | ‘tion to my readers, With the exception of , 
shall spare no expense I assure you.— ||the names, which I have altered, it is no- 
Come, come, you must lower your demand: || fiction. 

besides, you are not a little compromise: | 
in this business yourself; you have kept || : 
my books. I do not say this to intimidate | ! Keep a watch over yourself, when you 
vou, but I really think it would be a good || are in extreme good humour : artful people 
thing for you, if you got 200,000 franes by | i will take that opportunity to draw you into 
such # trifling affair: many people would he | | promises, which may embarrass you either 

glad to be in your place. I should myself, to break or keep. 
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HIGHLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tn some parts of the Highlands, women 
have a repugnance to touch a spinning- 
wheel ona holiday ; and the ancients would 
not suffer them to handle a distaff on com- 
memorative days. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber, no flax must be left on the distaff, or 
yarn on the reel; if by any oversight it so 
happens, the flax must be salted, and the 
yarn cat off, to avert satanical influences. 
In some districts they make cakes of oat- 
meal, eggs, and milk, one for each member 
of the family. ‘They are eaten in bed.— 


They are dressed by dropping them on a 
hot buttered girdle; and if any of them 








break, it portends death to the person "| 


whose name it was dropped. 

Very large candles for yule, or Christ- 
mas, are lighted whenever the sun goes 
down, and if a candle lasts until Christmas 
day dawns, it is a good omen. In some 
piaces they leave a new besom at the back 
of the door, tolet in'yule with a clean swept 
ingle; aud in others they put into the fire, 
on Christmas eve, the largest birch log they 
ean find: each spark it emits beyond the 
ashes is the breaking of a fairy spell, and 
each crackling sound the counterspell to 
witchcraft. In certain parts of the High- 
Jands, a great smoke from a heap consi 





be exactly detailed. On the 31st of De- 


| all spells the ensuing year. | 
| his holiday guests drink to a good old and 


- || having been often invaded from thence, the 


\the writer saw the cologne conducted shall | 


cember, when the moon is obscured, the 
swiftest runner takes a dried cow’s hide 
upon his shoulders, and all the males fol- 
low, beating the hide with oak sticks, and 
shouting with clamour that may be heard 
at a great distance. It is unlucky for the 
bearer or his pursuers to stumble, yet they 
are bound to proceed with the utmost cele- 
rity till they have three times surrounded 
the castle. They then enter the portal, re- 
peating a rhyme, which they recite without | 
interruption while cutting the dewlap from | 

the hide: the dewlap is to be singed upon _ 
a juniper rod, for luck to the castle, and 

every one must smell it as an antidote to 

The laird and | 





new year for the racers, and they pledge 
responsive wishes in a glass of whisky.— 
They are then dismissed to dance, until a 
plentiful supper interrupts their pedestrial 
merriment ; which, after eating and drink- 
ing heartily, is resumed until the hour for 
kindling a pile of juniper, and running out 
for pails full of water. 

The northern isles being, in early times, 
a Danish territory, and the western coast 





ing entirely of juniper, must usher in 
new year: the young folks’ vie with each 
other whose smoke shall first appear, and 
ascend highest in the atmosphere; and this 
is a sign of prosperity, marriage, and the 
accomplishment of all their wishes, as nf 


also precedence in drawing a pailful of wa- | 
ter from a well, or stream tbat separates | 


two farms. It is believed the bees sing in 
their hives on the last day of the year, 
which, in Scotland, is called hogmanay.— 
On that eve, the guizarts, those harmless 
successors to the Abbot of Unreason, aud 
his retainers, go from house to house recit- 
ing rhymes, and 
piece of money. One of their confederates 
precedes them with a broom, to sweep a 
ring for the fairy dance, sapposed to be held 
on this eve of festivity. 

In the Highlands, a peculiar ceremony, 
attributed to political motives, distinguish-| 
ed the last day of each year. The castles 
of feudal chiefs were built upon rocks en- 
vironed by rugged ground; and boys or 
men accustomed to run after the cologne 
were enabled, in the darkest nights, to make 
rapid movements in attacking the strong 

hold of an enemy. The manner in which 





e || superstitions of the Gael are blended with 
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receiving cakes, or a small | 


| bury, he urged the authority of St. Bernard, 


|| benefices, replied, “ And how will you be 





Gothic notions. At Steness, in Orkney, 
and at St. Couslans, near Campbeltown, 
Argyleshire, there is a stone with a round 
yo we called St. Odin’s ring, where promises 
of marriage being given, they must be held 
inviolable, or terrible vengeance shall chas- 
tise the inconstant. 


SEE EEE 


ANECDOTES. 


Bishop Burnet, in his charges to the 
clergy, showed a great deal of disinterested 
integrity, by vehemently exclaiming against 
plaralities as a most sacrilegious robbery of 
the church. In his first visitation at Salis- 





who, being consulted by one of his follow- 
ers whether he might not accept of two 


able to serve both?”  T intend,” answer- 
ed the priest, “ to officiate in one of them 
by a deputy.” Will your deputy be 
damn’d for you, too?” cried the saint.— 
“ Believe me, you may serve your cure by 
proxy, but you must be damn’d in person.” 
This expression so affected Mr. Kelsey, a 


——— ee, 
ne 


es 


he immediately resigned the rectory of Be. 
merton, in Berkshire, worth £200 a-year, 
which he then held, with one of greater 
value. This Christian act of self-denia} 
was not, however, without its reward; for 
though their principles in church matters 
were very opposite, yet the Bishop con. 
ceived such an esteem for him, from this 
action, that he not only prevailed with the 
chapter to elect him a canon, but likewise 
made him archdeacon of Sarum, and gave 
him one of the best prebends in the church. 


When the Archduke Charles was on his 
way from Bohemia, to take the command 
of the army of Germany, as he approached 
the scene of action, he fell in with a num. 
ber of wounded, abandoned by their com. 
panions on the road, for waut of horses to 
draw the carriages in their retreat. The 
Prince immediately ordered the horses to 
be unyoked from several pieces of cannon 
that were already retreating, saying, that 
these brave men were better worth saving 
than a few pieces of cannon. When Gen. 
Moreau heard of this benevolent trait, he 
ordered the cannon to be restored, observ- 
ing, “that he would take no cannon that 
were abandoned from motives so humane.” 

—=— 

Admiral Duncan displayed so much per- 
sonal courage in his engagement with Ad- 
miral de Winter, that one of his sailors, 
struck with his intrepidity, eharacteristi- 
cally exclaimed, “ Shiver my timbers ! if 
his soud must not be as big as his body.” 

The caliph Hegiage, the dread and de- 
testation of his people, frequently travelled 
through parts of his dominions without any 
attendant er guard. Jn one of his excur- 
sions he met a poor Arab; and, after some 
conversation, “ What sort of man,” said 
he, * is this Hegiage, of whom so much 
has been said?”  Hegiage,”’ replied the 
Arab, “ is not a man, he is a monster.”— 
“ What is he reproached with?” “ Mil- 
lions of crimes! ever shedding the blood 
of his subjects, to gratify his own brutal 
caprices.” ‘ Did you ever see him?”— 
“ Never.” “ Raise your eyes ; it is to him 
you are now speaking.” The Arab, with- 
| out testifying the least surprise, stediastly 

fixed his eyes on him, saying, “ and do 
'you know who Iam?” “No.” “Tam 
a descendent of Zohair, one of whose fami- 





























pious worthy elergyman there present, that 


| year: it happens to be my turn to-day.* 


ly becomes mad on a certain day every 
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THE FEAST OF THE POETS; 
Or, Apollo in New- York. 


BY PELATIAH PROSODY, Esq. 


(Concluded from page 48.) 


rap, went the knocker. —“ Ah, S—tt, is it you?” | 


Said Apollo, well pleased, “‘ my young bard, how 
d’ye do? 

You're heartily weleome, and justly may claim 

The respect of my friends, and a passport to fame, 

Your progress I’ve mark’d with peculiar delight, 

And the Muses all know that no guests, here tonight, 

Bids fairer than you, for that chaplet divine 

Predestined the brows of my fav'rite to twine. 

Go on, my minstrel, and boldly aspire 

To the brightest and dearest rewards of the lyre, 

And e’en with Sir Walter, you justly may claim 

Ap alliance, that boasts something more than a name, 

And why may not Liberty’s favourite soil 

Rear poets, as well as the “‘ fast anchor'd Isle ?”’ 

Exceed What Britannia and Scotia have doue, 

And equal, in Fame, any land ‘neath the sun ? 

‘Tis known at Parnassusand why should it not ? 

The Muses ali smile at the American 5—1t.’’"——~— 


“Ha! O-—<n, my friend, ‘tis a long time, its true, 
Since, at Litchfield, I first got acquainted with you, 
Though ‘tis seldom, of late, I happen to meet you, 

1 am pleased, on this splendid occasion, to greet you ; 
Tis thine favour'd bard, to the world to proclaim, 

Iu the arts, as in arms, what Columbia may claim ; 
While her heroes and statesmen her glory defend, 
Her patriot bards their sweet influence blend, 

And genius and virtue establish her claim, 

With the nations of earth, in the archives of Fame. 


“ But, where’s S—— of New-Jersey ?—ah! min- 
strels, I see, 
Here he comes, with his crony, the hopeful young G— 
You're right welcome, my lads, and I’m happy to own, 
Though young, ‘tis some time since to me you've been 
2. 

Already, I'm not disappointed to find, 

our brows, with some sprigs from Parnassus, en- 
* — twined ; 
Your friendship, I’m also delighted to see, 
While G— praises S—, and S— praises G—, 
And bright are the laurels, and warm is the praise, 

awards to her Gesem and S—ys.” 


a was F———r, “ Mad;Poet,” and Croaker & Co. 
bye @ number, whose names we dont certainly know, 
r anonymous tribes, without number or name, 
pay their respects, now promiscuously came, 
yer song and the jest went cheerily round, 
: a happier party there never was found ; 

pollo, himself, laid his dignity by, 
9 G—m o'er his sorrows to sigh. 
W; Supper Was served with poetical taste— 
— fruits of all Seasons the table was graced, 
hed Costly the viands, so dainty the meats, 

at earth, ocean, and sky were despoil d of their sweets," 

a py meats, that commoners feed on, 

nds, in Homer and Virgil, we read en, 

-Anbrosia, the food of Minerva and Jove, 


And the Heathenish gentry, who revel above ; 
Oe 








| And Nectar, that Jupiter quaffs with his Juno, 
| Delicious for bards, madam Muses, all you know; | 


_ But oftener sup, like Cameleons, on air. 


|| The desert was the dew the humming-bird sips, 

In a bright summer morn, from the balin-flower’s lips, | 
| And honey, distill’d on Mount Hybla, from flowers | 
| That only can bloom ou Parnassian bowers. 


But the Nectar! Oh, Muses! describe, if you Can, 
The liquor of gods, when tasted by man, 
How it sparkles, like stars in a wintery night, 





, When the wind whispers low, and the sky is all bright ; 
| How it shines, like the sea, when the tempest is o'er, 
| And foams like the breakers on Rockaway shore, 
And up, like a sky-rocket, mounts in a minute, 


What poetical flights! what rapturous soaring ! 

New regions of poesy gaily exploring ; 

What heavenly sweetness resounds from the lyre! 

When potations like these such minstrels inspire! 

Up, Selim, and give us a specimen rare, 

Let us hear of one Huggins, who used to dress hair, 

His merit and genius ’tis easy to prove, 
| 
| 





Then, teach, from Desborus, three lessons of love. 


And you, Mr. G——~m, come, tell us a tale, 

Deep, moving, and sad, like the turtle-dove’s wail, 

Or send up 4@ sigh, like the lonely loon, 

Who shrieks all night to the listening moon ! 

Come, give us a strain that shall sympathy waken, 
’Till tears shall flow fast, and nerves shall be shaken, ' 
And in sweet flowing numbers, wnelodiously prove, | 
That love, and love only’s the med’cine for love.” 


Now the banquet was over—the guests again seated, 
And with music and dancing the fete was completed ; 
But here, all at once, some contention arose, 
About, who sheuld be ladies, and who should be beaux? 
For to dance without ladies, no gentleman suits, 
"Twere as mal-apropos, as dancing in boots, 
And Apollo, unwilling to give up the bail, 
Determined the aid of the Muses to cal!, 
So he nodded, and shook his ambrosia! hair, 
And before you could wink, the nine ladies were there. | 
How they came, ‘tisno matter, nor who show'd themin, 
So we'd strike up a tune, and the dance shall begin. | 
Apollo maintain'd, that ’twas fitting and right, 

That Selim should have, for his partner that night, 


|| Tis seldom they meet with such delicate fare, | 





And conveys to the brain, all the virtue that's in it. 1 








lé ’ ys : 

'“* Thope you'll not fail, in some Newspaper flight, 
To describe, if you can, what you've witess'd tp 
nigit.”’ 


_ Now the stars, in their orbs, were beginning to blink, 
And ruddy Aurora peep'd in, through a chink 

In the chambers of morn, as if she should say, 

| Go to bed, mistress Moon, for ‘twill shortly be day. 

; Apollo knew well the infallible sign, 


‘ 
| 


+ og 
l; That he soon must appear, iv his splendour divine, 
|| 90 he nodded again, and the music was mute, 


Then he warbled, himself, the Adieu, to his lute, 
| Shook hands with the guests, as he ended his strain, 


| And said he'd be happy to see them again ; 
1 Then each, to lis garret, in rapture’, retired, 
| And deem’d that himself, by the God, was inspired ; 


‘ 


And the world, by their labours, shall presently know, 
That none, but Apolio, such favour can show. 
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TO THE LAUREL. 


Take away that bleod-stain'd leaf, 
Though lovély it appears, 

It smells of slaughter, blood, and grief, 
*Tis steep'd in woman's tears. 


Methinks I see the lighitnings fly, 
The thunder roars aloud, 

While carnage, with her fiery eye, 
Bends from her blood-stain'd cloud. 


I see whole cities wrapt in flame, 
While havoc walks around : 

Almighty God ! is this call'’d fame ? 
Is this a warrior crown'd ? 





I see the widow pale and sad, 
Beside her husband, dead, 

She sits, in sable mourning clad, 
And hangs her pensive head. 





I see—but why should I portray, 
Such spectacles of grief? 
O! hush—these tremours—take away 
That bloody Laurel leaf! 
MARTIN 
Elk Ridge, near Baltimore, Nov. 1820. 








The Goddess, who oft o’er his lays had presided, 
And through two printed volumes, his labours had 
guided, 


Had settled his claim to the favour of Clio.— 





| And Gam, and Sys, with emutous zeal, 


! 
For his Tale, of the wonderful ‘* Chief,” of Ohio, 
Young Thalia, with S—tt was a favourite too, 
So she gave him her hand for a sprightly pas dewx. 
Led Melpom, and Euphrosyne out for a reel. 

Poor M‘ Donald alone, like a speckled bird, waited, 
In hopes some fair partner, with him, might be mated, 
But when all were engaged, he vow'd he'd not care, 
So he danced a pas seul, in his dress militaire. 


But he begg’d to withdraw, for a moment or two, 
Before he began, just to tie up his shoe, 

So he dusted his coat, aod adjusted his hair, 

Quite as well, as if Huggins, himself, had been there, 
But declared that his collar, wide upen should go, 
Because, in his picture, Lord Byron’s is so. 


The nine lady Muses all titter’d to see 
Such a whimsica! wight, and one whisper'd to me, 








‘ . 
a ro earth, and ocean, plunder’d of their ! * & Love, and love only; is the boon for love.” 











Dr. Youre. 
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TO MY BROTHER. 


Dear George, in youth’s unclouded day, 
Ere yet my heart had learn’d to sigh, 

How oft I’ve mark’d the bright ning ray 
That fill’d my brother's beaming eye; 

Lloved thee, then, as children love, 
When fancy heightens every joy, 

But little thought thou e’er would’st prove 
The guardian of my Orphan Boy. 


Now all my dreams of bliss are fied, 
And my sad heart, with echoing moan, 
As Time's eternal footsteps tread, 
Responds their deep and joyless tone : 
Deaf is the voice that sooth’d my pain, 
And cold the heart that shared my joy ; 
Nor hopes, nor joys, to me remain, 
_ But thee, and my sweet Orphan Boy. 


But, though no rapturous hours are mine, 
Aud al! the charms of life are faded, 

Still, hope’s beniguaut tendrils twine 
Around my brow, by misery shaded; 
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For thou wilt all their power disarm, 
When anxious fears my breast annoy ; 

And guard with kind, parental arms, 
My little, helpless, Orphan Boy. 


And when that solemn hour shall come, 
That mingled hour of hope and fear, 
To call my exil’d spirit home, 
And dry, at last, the final tear. 
My heart shall heave its latest prayer, 
That heaven may crown thy life with joy, 
And guardian angels shield with care, 
My brother, and my Orphan Boy. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 


== 
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TO A FRIEND, 
On being asked if Eloquence is not a gift highly to 
prized. 


Oh! tell me not of studied rules— 
Of elocution—drawn from schools ; 
Little | care who argues best, 

Or who with eloquence is blest. 


The eloquence that most can please me, 
Is that which never can deceive me ; 
The silent language of the eye ; 

The uastudied question, prompt reply. 


This brief, mute, powerful oratory, 

I prize beyond a long-drawn story, 
Where polish’d periods smooth and round, 
And shining metaphors abound. 


It seems so very strange to me, 

That eloquence is priz’d by thee, 

Who can with one bright speaking glance, 
Say more than volumes could advance. 


Thou know’st if rhetoric alone ‘ 
Could make our real feelings known, 
Thou still hadst been unknown to me, 
And I a stranger still to thee. 


Bat, mark me, I do not disdain 

An easy, smoothly-flowing strain, 
If Truth her hala spreads around, 
And Candour in its tones is found. 


The eloquence I prize so lightly, 

Is that false giossing, colour'’d brightly ; 

That brilliant nothing, form'd by art, 

Which strikes the ear, but not the heart— 

A curious trifle rear'd with care, 

And chiefly priz’d because tis rare. 
HARRIET. 


_~--—— 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO ANNA MARIA, 
Of West- Point. 


A moment, there was, when that eye had a charm, 
To give to this bosom the semblnnce of |\eavea— 

When the rays from its orbit, so pure and so warm, 
Could sooth the impressions its beauty had given. 


Al moment there was, when a tear from that eye, 


As it trembiingly fled irom the throne of the heart, 
Would never have fail'd to elicit the sigh, 


Which fain would have hasten’d its love to impart. 
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| A moment there was, when the accents which flow'd | 


In softest persuasion, from lips, such as thine, 
Insensibly stole from the soul where they glow’d, 
And found an asylum and echo in mine. 


But, ah! these are moments departed and flown! 
And never again with their charms to delude me! 


| Yet though they have left me unpity’d and lone, 


This breast shall ne'er harbour a thought to accuse 
thee. 


|| Believe me, fair Anna, the heart of the slave 


That bow'd in submission to beauty so bright, 
Can never abandon its virtue to crave 


The smiles which are sweetest when surestto blight. || 


No, never, though angels should join in the prayer, 
And give it the sanction of heavenly perfection ; 

Ne’er can he gaze on the smiles which declare, 
That ‘neath them is lurking the poison deception. 


» farewellto Anna, to love, and to beauty, 
To all the fair prospects which once did delight me; 


| Though deaf to the accents which once have deceiv'd 


? 
Believe me I ne'er can resolve to forget thee. 


But, soft, my numbers! cease to flow! 
Cease to strike the chords of wo! 
"Twas Fancy’s wild delusive play, 
That led my yielding muse astray. 
Anna smiles '—the dream is past! 

And Osmond looks on heaven at last! 


Then, hail to thee, Anna! to love, and to beauty ! 
To all the fair prospects which brighten around me! 

Sweet are the accents, in dream that deceiv’d me, 
And sweeter, by far, are the charms that adorn thee! 


OSMOND. 
December 14th, 1820. 


From an enraged Old Lody toa Youth who had treach- 
erously deceived her. 


“ De ma plume de fiel je trace mes portraits, 
Malheur au sot qui croit y retrouver ses traits. 


MonTESQUIBU. 


What's that you say, your fairer half? 
"Tis enough to make Grimalkin laugh ; 
And tell me of hypocritical rant too ? 
Hypocrites go to the mirror, see two; 
My muse is ever in attendance, Truth! 
Thou most ungrateful, treacherous youth ! 
No boy, I’m sure, could e’er be bolder, 


To marry one sixteen years older. 
— ~ * * » - * 


Note this, high dean, restrain thy fury, 

Or truths shail out, bejore a jury. 

The life of oveis just now writing, 

So with our pens we’ll all get fighting, 

We wish tor peace, if so, we'll not press it; 

Restrain your tongue, or we'll not suppress it, 
ANNA MARIA FLY. 


St. George's Fields. 
== 


The other day, says Ned to Joe, 
Near Bedlam’s confines groping, 

ey hene’er I hear the cries of wo, 
My hand is always open.” 


“ Town,” says Joe, “ that to the poor, 
You prove it every minute ; 
Your hand is open to be sure, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Harriet’s pieces shall appear in order 
Horentius, is unavoidably delayed. Numerogs 
other pieces are received, aud will be attended to ae- 
cording to their dates and merits. 


ee 


Those Agents and Subscribers, who are in arrears, 
will relieve us from many difficulties, by being a lit. 
| tle more punctual in their payments. 


A few copies of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, yo), 
\| I. Old Series, bound, may be had at the office, No, 2 
Dey-street, with only the price of binding advance 
on the subscription price. The Ist and 2d volume, 
|| New Series, may be had at the same place, bound. 

















NEW COMMISSION BOOK-STORE, 
At No. 

S. Heustis & Co. have opened a new Commission 
Book store, at the above place. They have alwayson 
hand, an assortment of the best publications, together 
with a great variety of Blank Books and Stationary. 

Picket’s School Books, and the American Popular 
Lessons, for sale as above.—Toy Books, &c. 

They have also opened a new Circulating Library 
at the same place. The most popular works obtained 
| as soon after publication as possible, and furnished to 
| subscribers at an economical! rate. 


| 


248 1-2 Peari-street. 
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MARRIED, 

In this city, on Wednesday, 13ih inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Breintnal, Mr. William Blagrove, of Washivgton 
city, to Mrs. Hester Evens, widow of the late Oliver 





Evens, Esq. 

On Wednesday last, at St. John’s Chapel, by the 
Rev. Mr. Berrian, Augustus Greele, Esq. to Miss 
Caroline Cornelia Lovett, both of this city. 

On the 14th inst. at the Friends’ Meeting-House, 
Flushing, William Smart, to Elizabeth L. Frankilia, 
| daughter of Authony Franklin, of Flushing, L. L 
| 














LEE 
DIED, 
On Friday, 15th inst. aged 82 years, Elizabeth 
Lyde, relict of the late Edward Lyde. 
On Saturday last, of a lingering illness, John Jo- 


——— 


|| seph Holland, in the 45th year of his age. 


On Sunday last, in the 65th year of bis age, Mr. 
Donald Fraser, sen. for many years a teacher, in this 
city. 

Same day, after a long illness, Mr. James Servis, 
in the 20th year of his age. 

in Brooklyn, on the 16th inst of a long and painful 
‘illness, Capt. David Smith, in the Tist_ year of his 
_age, an old and respectable inhabitant of that places 
formerly of Huntington, L. 1. 

On board the Schooner Elizabeth, Capt. Vail,en her 
passage from Middletown to Savannah, Titus S. Hos- 
mer, a native of Middletown, Conn. aud son of Ste- 
phea ‘Titus Hosmer, Esq. aged about 84 years. 
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